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Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS FOR 1969 


At the Annual Business Meeting on 9 December, 1968, 
the membership elected these Officers for 1969: 


president - H. 

First Vice-President - T. 

Second Vice-President - W. 

Secretary A. 

Treasurer - - - F. 

In addition, 25 members were elected to The Council of 
the Club, 19 of whom had served on the 1968 Council, 

New members are: D. Brunton, B. Coleman, R. Y. Edwards, 
J. D. Lafontaine, F. Leblanc, and H. E. Sweers. 


N. MacKenzie 
Mosquin 
A, Holland 
W. Rathwell 
M. Brigham 


At the first meeting of the new Council, on 24 
January, the following appointments were made for 1969: 
Editor, Canadian Field-Naturalist - T. Mosquin 
Business Manager, Can. Field-Nat. - W. J. Cody 
Editor, Trail & Landscape - - A. Hanes 


Following this, three Standing Committees were 
appointed; with their chairmen, these are: 

Publications - - J, M, Gillett 

Excursions & Lectures - L. C. Sherk 
Finance - - - L. G. Howden 

Very briefly, the duties of the Publications Committee 
include supervision over The Canadian Field-Naturalist, 
and other publications as directed by The Council. 

The Excursigns and Lectures Committee arranges all the 
field trips and lecture programs of the Club, plans the 
Annual Banquet and meetings of the general membership. 
The Finance Committee advises The Council on the 
investment of Club funds. 

In addition, five Special Committees were ap¬ 
pointed. The former "Sites Committee" was renamed the 
Natural Areas Committee, at a meeting of The Council on 
9 February 1968, and given these new terms of reference: 

1) to establish and maintain communication with other 
organizations concerned with conservation; and 

2) to survey and identify areas in the Ottawa Valley 
which should be conserved.o 
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The functions of the other Special Committees will be 
apparent from their names. These committees, and 
their chairmen, are: 

(to be appointed) 

F. M. 

I. M. 

W. A. 


Membership 
Bird Census 
Macoun Field Club 
Public Relations 
Natural Areas 


R. Y. 


Brigham 

Brodo 

Holland 

Edwards 


A former Special Committee, for F.O.N. Affairs, was 
disbanded some years ago. Our president has conducted 
communications between the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists and our local club, which is affiliated 
with the provincial body. He has expressed willingness 
to continue this valuable liaison again this year. The 
Constitutional Committee which was active in 1967 and 
1968 had completed its task when the new Constitution 
was approved by the general membership at the 1968 
Annual Business Meeting. 



CLUB 

STOP PRESS - 


As a result of a recent Council decision persons who wish to 
receive T&L but who for some reason are unable or prefer 
not to join the OFNC as members, may subscribe to the 
magazine by sending $3.00 to the treasurer with a request 
for a subscription to Trail & Landscape only. 












Britannia has long been known as an exciting 
area for natural history pursuits. As considered here, 
Britannia extends from Ottawa Beach to the Britannia 
Filtration Plant, and as far south as Richmond Road - 
Highway 17. 

Although housing has claimed much of the region, 
many fine (if small) natural areas remain. In the 
portion from Ottawa Beach to the Britannia Pier, the 
fall shorebird and waterfowl migration is superb. 

Huge rafts of scaups, goldeneyes, scoters and Canada 
Geese are often seen. The pier supplies easy access to 
the Ottawa River and is a good spot.to look for such 
migrants as Common Scoter, Red-necked Grebe, Oldsquaw, 
etc. Often in late fall, large flocks of Snow Buntings 
are seen wheeling over the pier. Here too can be 
found the occasional Lapland Longspur. 

For me, the Filtration Plant vicinity is the key 
to the area. This is a wonderful spot to find Gray 
Partridge, the "tipsy" Spotted Sandpiper, and in the 
fall, huge groups of migrating sparrows. 

The pond just west of the plant is one of the 
very few places within the city where one can watch 
the antics of beavers. Further, one of the three 
active lodges is located so close to the road that one 
can observe them from the comfort of a car. The large 
lodge in the centre of the pond has been deserted by 
the beavers, but is still occupied by muskrat. 
Occasionally, a mink, ermine, or raccoon is seen 
around the pond. 
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Common Gallinules, Pied-billed Grebes and Wood 
Ducks all breed here, the latter now rarely, due to 
cutting of the drowned trees in the marsh. Winnowing 
snipe and complaining Killdeer are common summer 
features. 

The small white pine wood west of the pond is 
both beautiful and fascinating c Here, the Great Horned 
Owl reigns supreme 0 Among his winter subjects can be 
found numerous Brown Creepers, Red-breasted and White¬ 
breasted Nuthatches (the comical "upside-down 11 birds), 
the occasional Pileated and/or Three-toed Woodpecker, 
Evening Grosbeaks, Pine Siskins — and so it goes. 

Here too can be found the hackberry ( Celtis 
occidentalis L 0 ) 0 Over sixty of these rare trees are 
scattered throughout the woods and neighbouring lots 0 
Blue-beech (Carpinus caroliniana Walt*), unusually big 
ironwood ( Ostrya virginiana Mill, Ko Koch), masses of 
dogwood — mostly red-osier ( Cornus stolonifera Michx*) 
and round-leaf (C, rugosa Lam.), but also the rare 
narrow-leaf (Co obliqua Raf.) -- are all common 0 
Wine-making buffs would enjoy the luxuriant growth of 
red elderberry (Sambucus pubens MichXo), 

The Filtration Plant area is, tragically, living 
on borrowed time, Already the woods Jjave been once 
"improved"; that is, all the undergrowth was cut out. 
When the bridge to Deschenes is built, it will 
sound the death knell for this amazing site 0 

Until then, it is ours to enjoy 0 That it is 
enjoyable is indisputable. In just five years of 
birding, I have seen over 190 species there. To this 
total, add such "goodies" as Long-tailed Jaeger, Piping 
Plover, Prairie Warbler, Mockingbird and Caspian Tern 
— to mention but a few! Botanically, the area is 
almost as productive as it is ornithologically. 

Britannia will not begin to reveal its secrets 
in only an afternoon 1 s visit, but try it anyway. The 
rewards of experiencing this area are great indeed! 
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OSTRICH FERN FIDDLEHEADS 


A. E. Richards 





IDDLEHEADS 


A SPRING TREAT 



Margaret I. Richards 


In the Ottawa area, maple syrup time opens the 
season for those of us who enjoy local delicacies. 

Next should come the double treat known to the Indians 
of New Brunswick as "Fish and Greens", In that pro¬ 
vince the fish part is salmon but in the Ottawa area, 
if you are fortunate enough to have access to a trout 
lake and the right measures of skill and luck necessary 
to successful angling, you can substitute speckled or 
lake troutc The greens are that well-known delicacy 
of the Maritime provinces: fiddleheads. These are the 
young sterile fronds of the Ostrich Fern ( Matteuccia 
struthiopteris var c pensylvanica ), which grows in many 
parts of the Ottawa area, a wonderful vegetable to ac¬ 
company any main course, and a gourmet carriage-trade 
item if purchased frozen at the local supermarket. 

The fern grows in moist places, usually in the 
shade of deciduous trees. Towards the end of April 
the first fronds begin to push their tightly curled 
coils through the soil. These will later unfurl com¬ 
pletely to a height of three feet or more, but they 
are best gathered when three to six inches in height 
and still tightly curled. They are then an intense 
green in colour, much greener and more fleshy than the 
other ferns of the area, and have adhering to them 
shreds of the brown paper-like scales which have pro¬ 
tected the emerging fropds. An identifying mark of 
the fern is the fertile frond, much shorter than the 
sterile frond and appearing later. When ripe it is 
dark brown in colour. It persists throughout the 
winter and may still be seen standing stiffly in the 
fern patch when the fiddleheads are ready for gather¬ 
ing in the spring. 
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Ostrich fern is widely distributed in the Ottawa- 
Hull area. An island in the Rideau River near Billings 
Bridge is practically covered with it and it grows in 
Rockcliffe Park and near the Leamy Lake parking lot. 
Spots for gathering it occur close to the city. 

We have found it growing plentifully on the banks of 
Green Creek near the Navan Road and beside little 
creeks on the concession roads near Leitrim. We have, 
also heard of "finds" in the Gatineau and near the 
Merivale Road, and plan to investigate the mouth of 
Brewery Creek. 

The methods of preparation and cooking of fiddle- 
heads are simple. Wash thoroughly to remove all traces 
of the brown skin and store in plastic bags in the re¬ 
frigerator. Fiddleheads keep well — a couple of weeks 
at least in the vegetable crisper. Cook in the same 
way as asparagus — place in cold salted water, bring 
to the boil and cook for about ten minutes. Drain 
and serve plain, or with vinegar or butter to taste. 

If you have a favourite casserole dish with broccoli 
or asparagus tips, try fiddleheads as a substitute. 

Cooked fiddleheads are an attractive deep green 
colour and are mild flavoured, crisp and fresh. There 
is perhaps a hint of a spinach flavour but even if you 
do not like spinach you will enjoy fiddleheads. 

If you wish to prolong the season you may wish to 
try freezing a batch of fiddleheads. The method given 
in cookbooks for broccoli has been used successfully 
by some of our friends, who report the frozen product 
is almost as good as the fresh. 

And if you enjoy your fiddleheads, try young 
bracken shoots. Gather them by plucking near ground 
level when they are about eight inches high and still 
furled. Wash carefully to remove the ants which seem 
to favour them and cook in the same manner as fiddle- 
heads but for a slightly shorter period. They are 
delicious and as bracken is later in emerging than the 
ostrich fern, the "free-for-the-gathering" fresh 
vegetable season is considerably lengthened. 
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FIDDLE HEAD COUNTRY 


A. E. Richards 



OSTRICH FERNS in moist woods 


Anne Hanes 









ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK -- PURPOSE AND. OBJECTIVES 
from: Provisional Master Plan for Algonquin Park 


Purpose 

The primary purpose of Algonquin Provincial Park 
is to provide the people of Ontario with an area of 
outstanding natural beauty for their recreational use ? 
enjoyment , inspiration and education. The renewable 
natural resources of the park will be managed to main¬ 
tain and improve the recreational environment and for 
other resource uses in keeping with the primary purpose* 

Objectives 

1. To manage and protect the many environments of 
Algonquin Provincial Park for the primary purpose 
of public recreation. 

2. To provide, in the interior of the park, the op¬ 
portunity for visitors to enjoy a recreational 
experience as free as possible from the sights and 
sounds of civilization. 

3. To promote the use and enjoyment of the recrea¬ 
tional resources and facilities of the park, 
while ensuring that the kind and volume of such 
use does not impair the quality of the park or 
the recreational experience of the visitor. 

4. To make available, to each park visitor, the 
opportunity to gain knowledge and understanding 
of the environment and history of the park, 

5. To provide an outdoor laboratory for research 
and education. 

6* To manage the renewable natural resources of the 
park for the optimum social and economic benefit 
compatible with the primary purpose of the park. 

7. To maintain the primitive character of the park 
by preserving representative segments of natural 
landscapes. 

8. To designate and protect significant natural, 
scenic and historical features of the park. 
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THE PROVISIONAL MASTER PLAN FOR ALGONQUIN PARK, 
released last year by the provincial government, proposes 
zoning the park into six categories. Below is a summary; 
the complete plan is available for $1.00 from the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto. 


Multiple use M1-M5 

448,000 acres 

24.0) 

87.1% 

of 

Multiple use M6 

1,175,000 

63.1) 

whole 

Primitive 

84,000 

4.5 

% 


Recreational R1-R6 

138,000 

7.4 



Natural N1-N6 

15,000 

0.8 



Historic H1-H10 

2,500 

0.1 + 



(2910 sq. miles) 

1,862,500 acres 

99.9 + 

% 



In both M1-M5 and M6, logging will be permitted 
except during July and August. In M1-M5 logging will not 
be permitted within 500 yards of lakes, rivers, streams, 
and portages; in M6 this distance is reduced to 100 feet 
(20Q feet at portages). 

At present more than 2200 square miles, or about 
76 per cent, are under timber licence; however, the 
shoreline reservation makes it difficult to compare this 
figure with the 87.1 per cent which in principle will be 
opened to lumbering. 

In the recreation zone, lumbering will be permitted 
except during July and August and except in a 500-yard 
reservation around all present or planned recreational 
developments and around all other lakes, rivers, streams. 

In the multiple use and recreational zones, motor 
boats up to 10 HP will be permitted except during July 
and August. Unlimited motor boats will be permitted on 
lakes where there are leases or patents. 

In the primitive zone, no logging, roads, motor 
boats, or mechanized equipment will be permitted. In 
the natural and historic zones, no commercial logging 
and only roads necessary for management will be permitted. 

Public meetings on the plan were held in November 
and it is now being revised. Foresters and logging 
companies have expressed considerable opposition. If you 
have an opinion on the future of the park, now is the 
time it may be effective. The Algonquin Wildlands League 
is urging an "Algonquin Write-In". Send letters to The 
Honourable Rene Brunelle, Minister of Lands and Forests. 

(see also next page) 
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ALGONQUIN WILDLANDS LEAGUE 


In June 1968 a new conservation group was formed to 
defend Ontario parks from commercial exploitation and to 
promote the creation of new parks. At the inaugural 
press conference, the president, Abbott Conway, listed 
five matters which particularly concern the league: 

"The first, and what we consider to be the most im¬ 
portant matter as it relates to Algonquin Park, is the 
increased activity of commercial logging operations in 
certain areas of the park, and the alarming spread of 
lumber roads throughout the wilderness area. 

"Second, we are concerned over the rapid increase 
of all forms of pollution in our parks — water, air, 
and in the wilderness areas, noise generated by motors, 
bulldozers, trucks, chain saws, and even sawmills. 

"Third, is the growing number of high-powered motor 
boats on the wilderness lakes. We are also aware of the 
popularity of snowmobiles and the pressures building up 
to allow them into the wilderness areas. We feel the 
use of all mechanized transportation in the parks should 
be rigidly controlled. 

"Fourth, we are concerned over the intrusion of 
permanent construction in the wilderness areas, and are 
determined to resist this. 

"And fifth, we wish to ensure that all wildlife is 
adequately protected within the primitive areas." 

(reprinted from WILDLAND NEWS Vol 1 No 1) 

If you, also, are concerned about the changing con¬ 
ditions in Algonquin Park and would like to support the 
League in its defense of Ontario parks, the address is: 

Algonquin Wildlands League 
Box 114 

Postal Station 0 
Toronto 7, Ontario. 

Membership is $2.00 a year. 
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being extracts from the contemporary press; discovered, 
selected, and with editorial notes by W. G. Dore 

September 30, 1863 An Announcement: 

" OTTAWA NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 

A GENERAL MEETING of those gentlemen who intend becoming 
members of the above Society, will be held in the 
Mechanics 1 Institute, on FRIDAY EVENING, the 2nd October, 
when the Committee appointed, at a previous meeting to 
draft a Constitution, will be prepared to give in their 
report, and the office bearers of the Society will be 
elected. A large attendance is particularly requested. 

A. THORBURN, Sec'y, pro tern." 

June 14, 1864 Report of an Excursion: 

"The second Excursion took place Saturday last, the 
destination being the Iron Mountain in Hull, some ten 
miles distant. The party went by the Gatineau Road, 
and returned by the western side of the Mountain. At 
half-past eleven a hail-storm so severe took place that 
the excursionists were compelled to seek for shelter in 
Mr. GILMOUR’s Cottage, and remain there for a full half 
hour. During the rest of the tramp however, the weather 
was all that could be desired, or even hoped for, the 
storm having served the great and good purpose of allay¬ 
ing the onslaught of the mosquitoes, or in scientific 
parlance, Culex pipiens . Some of the scientific guests, 
recently from Europe, found much to excite, if not to 
admire, in the way of bush roads, windfalls and swamps. 

"On reaching the goal of the excursion, and after 
doing full justice to the contents of the knapsacks, 
the party scattered. A few, consisting of the juvenile 
portion, betook themselves to a trout stream in the 
vicinity, and were made happy by the capture of the 
finny tribe. Mr. BILLINGS and several of his satellites 
were off with their entomological nets and vasculums in 
search of insects and flowers. Others, again, went in 
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pursuit of birds; whilst Professor WEBSTER, with a few 
veteran naturalists with geological hammers, made a 
minute inspection of the iron mine. 

"When the prolific character of the region is taken 
into account, it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
gentlemen composing the staff were well rewarded by the 
results of their otherwise toilsome scramble; and after, 
in true naturalist character, partaking of a luxurious 
ablution and invigorating tea at DORNEY’s, they, after 
three hearty cheers, returned home both better and wiser 
men, some crossing by way of the ferry to the Lower, 
and others by the Suspension Bridge to the Upper Town, 

"An eye-witness, when he saw them start, dressed as 
they were in coats of all cuts and colours, and accou¬ 
tered with guns, vasculums, geological hammers, fishing 
baskets, hatchets and haversacks, could not help repeat¬ 
ing the words from Charles Mackay’s ’Garden Gate’: 

Stand back ye pomps and let me wear 
The liberty I feel, 

I have a coat at elbows bare, 

I love its dishabille." 

January 29» 1866: A Testimonial 

"We learn with great satisfaction that the Natural 
History Society have taken the initiative in connection 
with the proposed Union Exhibition, and that a Committee 
has been appointed to wait upon Doctor Tache to express 
the willingness of the Society to co-operate with the 
Executive in furthering this most desirable object. 

"All the actions of the Society since its com¬ 
mencement, only two years ago, have been characterized 
by marked energy and perseverence while its essays 
have borne the stamp of sterling merit. Its members 
are increasing fast and the Museum appertaining to it 
is assuming a very attractive appearance. We venture 
to predict that ere long this association will, as it 
deserves, acquire a high and even a leading position 
among the scientific Institutions of British America," 

October 24, 1866 : "THE TRAMP OF THE SEASON" 

Dramatic account of a fall outing at Kingsmere. The 
excursionists divided into two interest groups: one 
"whose especial duty it was to climb up and examine, 
and report upon the lofty mountain near Hayworth’s" 

(now Beamish’s); the other, "comprising the ’Huntsmen’ 
of the party, whose destination lay in a direction ex¬ 
actly opposite to that of the mountaineers, started off 
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enroute to the ’partridge grounds’, marching as orderly 
as was practicablee Unconsciously to themselves the 
party soon discovered that they were scattered in two’s 
and three’s, skirmishing in different parts of the pri¬ 
meval forest, and only made cognizant of each others 
whereabouts and relative positions by the whoops and 
catcalls which from time to time were emitted by them, 

"Our tramp across the dear old Laurentoid mountains 
from Warwicker’s Lake (=Kingsmere Lake) to Sparks’ farm, 
near Meache’s, was attended with all the concomitant 
delights usual on similar occasions, and pronounced to 
be an incomparable success, 

"At six p.m. our division, with a dozen partridges 
as trophies of the day’s sport, found itself at the 
lake in its full force, the stragglers having arrived 
at intervals of a few minutes, and after marching down 
Mountain Hill (=Lariaught’s Hill) found itself at our 
old friend Hayworth’s door, where our carriages awaited 
us. (The mountaineers had left homewards some hour 
or so before us.) 

"In our stage, besides some ten or twelve bipeds, 
five or six guns and sundry fishing baskets, satchels 
and game bags, we had stowed away no less than five 
dogs, among whom, the moment we started, a general and 
miscellaneous melee took place directly underneath our 
dovetailed legs. With one accord the several owners 
of the different belligerents, promptly endeavoured to 
effect order by enforcing obedience to the word of 
command, and the exclamations ’down Dash’, ’down Winny’, 
’down Bob’, ’down Start’, and ’be quiet Tiger’, were 
all sternly uttered as if with the same breath. 

"But alas! the doggies were all far too much 
interested in their own individual fun to heed anything 
which was said to them by their offended masters, and 
went on with the business before them with a spirit 
and determination which would have reflected credit 
upon the best Bull Dogs in the world. 

"Things now began to assume an altered and more 
serious aspect. The unenviable chances of coming off 
with sundry stray bites seemed so very probable that 
we found it necessary for present safety to call a 
halt and make peace after another and more satisfactory 
fashion. Each one tried to be foremost in getting out 
of the vehicle and parting company with such captious 
and disorderly fellow travellers. All mighty fine this 
is in perspective, but when the mysterious intertwining 
of our inferior extremities, to say nothing of the other 
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impediments, is taken into account, it was found to be 
no easy matter to liberate ourselves from the intrica¬ 
cies of our self imposed shackles. (Reader, never lose 
sight of the fact that all this time the Tartarian row 
which was going on below and in utter darkness was in¬ 
creasing in fury every moment.) The first lucky fellow 
who escaped over the board (speedily followed by his 
colleagues) was one of the Ottawa Cadets, and who for 
his temerity in seizing one of the canines by the caudal 
extremity, had well nigh left the index finger of his 
right hand as a trophy to the enemy. It was not long 
ere Tiger, the culprit on this occasion, was secured 
and duly handed over for future safety to his guardian, 
the keeper of the Society’s ’curiosity shop’ (= museum), 
and peace again restored. 

’’Once more repacked we again started and had but 
done so when the minstrel of the party struck up the 
most appropriate stave of ’Old Dog Tray’, speedily 
followed by ’The Tidy Wife’, then ’Bacon and Beans’, 
and ’Jolly Dogs’, and, so soon as the limits of civili¬ 
zation was reached, ’God Save the Queen’ was done full 
and ample justice to by the whole assemblage. On our 
arrival at the city boundaries all was order and decor¬ 
um, one after another parted company with cordial vale¬ 
dictions until each one and all of us were safely landed 
in their respective domiciles, there to recount the 
enviable exploits and incidents of a well spent day.” 


(Editorial note: These excerpts are selected from the 
old newspaper clippings, fortunately preserved, in 
Historical Scrapbooks maintained by The Ottawa Public 
Library, Metcalfe Street. Otherwise, we would know 
little of the original Society which flourished, then 
suddenly ceased, more than a decade before the founding 
of our present Club. It, like ours, had dual purposes, 
but game-sporting rather than wildlife preservation 
complemented the serious study of nature. The need 
for conservation was not as critical around Ottawa over 
a century ago as it is today. Ottawa society was no 
longer dependent on native food resources and had 
developed sufficient affluence to allow some outdoor 
recreation; beside, the newly improved ”fowling-pieces" 
had to be practised! 

In a subsequent issue we will reprint the 
frivolity — and some bizarre excitement — of the 
annual Fete of the Society in 1865.) 
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uP s and D °Wn s of Ontario RUFFED GROUSE 

"•.oThose who have followed the fortunes of grouse 
through the years are familiar with the grouse "cycle", 
— the periodic fluctuations of abundance and scarcity 
which occur approximately every nine years e The cycle 
often does not follow the same pattern across the Pro¬ 
vince, and different areas may be out of phase with one 
another. Of interest is the fact that extreme fluctu¬ 
ations occur most often in northern areas; it appears 
that grouse populations are far more stable in the less 
heavily wooded agricultural areas to the south... 

"It was evident that ruffed grouse were at, or 
near, the peak of their cycle in 1967, particularly 
in northern Ontario... 

"What causes the rise and fall of ruffed grouse 
populations? Cold, wet weather during the hatching 
period can be very hard on tiny grouse chicks; this 
probably has the greatest single influence on year to 
year changes in grouse numbers. The amazing regularity 
with which grouse increase and decrease during their 
nine-year cycle never has been explained satisfactorily. 
This we know: the cycle is unique in North America; it 
affects the ruffed grouse, snowshoe hare and some other 
mammals; and its effect is most pronounced across 
northern, boreal forest areas. Many cycle theories 
have been tested; these include effects of weather, 
disease, parasites, food, stress factors, incidence 
of sun spots and ultra-violet light reception. 

No explanation has been found; the nine-year cycle 
remains a wildlife mystery. 

"Because hunting has had no measurable influence 
on grouse population trends, good management includes 
long liberal seasons which provide as much recreation 
as possible. During periods of adversity, the grouse 
hunter can console himself that better days inevitably 
lie ahead...The axiom that "nothing is as constant 
as change" aptly describes population trends in many 
wildlife species and none better than Ontario 
ruffed grouse." 

from: ONTARIO RUFFED GROUSE REPORT 1964-1967 

J. B. Dawson, Fish and Wildlife Branch 
Department of Lands and Forests 
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I. John Bassett 
Plant Research Institute 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa 


Have you ever been on a walk in the woods in the 
early spring and all of a sudden started sneezing? You 
could have spring hay fever caused by pollen in the air 
from such plants as alders, poplars, birches, elms, ma¬ 
ples, oaks, or some other species of tree or shrub. 

The next questions that come to mind are: when do 
the trees or shrubs generally flower to shed their 
pollen: and, how can you tell when they are actually 

in flower? 

From phenological records, a table has been 
prepared to show the first flowering dates of several 
trees and shrubs which produce fairly large amounts of 
pollen in the air. The actual large production of 
pollen would occur a few days after the first 
flowering period. 




BIRCH CATKINS BUR OAK 


Photos: I 
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The first tree or shrub to flower in the spring 
is the speckled alder, Alnus rugosa . Tapping the 
catkins with your finger is a good way of finding 
whether the plant is flowering. If clouds of pollen 
are seen after tapping, the plant is probably at 
maximum flowering. The next tree or shrub to flower 
is the silver maple, Acer saccharinum . Although this 
tree is considered to be insect-pollinated, much pollen 
gets into the air. The only maple which is truly wind- 
pollinated is the Manitoba maple, Acer negundo . A 
person allergic to maple pollen would probably have 
symptoms over a long period in the spring because of 
the successive flowering dates of the various species. 

In the latter part of May or early June, you 
might see large areas of water covered with a yellow 
coating. This would probably be the shedding of pol¬ 
len from the pines or spruces. Conifer pollen is not 
known to cause hay fever except in a few rare cases. 

The elm, Ulmus americana , which flowers around 
the end of April, produces large amounts of pollen, but 
generally in a very short time as compared to other 
trees and shrubs. A person allergic to elm pollen would 
probably have symptoms for only three or four days. 




Thomson RED MAPLE 


STRIPED MAPLE 
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Birch pollen is generally fairly abundant in the 
Ottawa District when the trees are in full flower, and 
could cause hay fever symptoms. Poplar and oak pollen 
could also cause hay fever to some individuals when 
the trees are in full flower. Pollen from hazelnuts, 
hackberry, beech, walnut and basswood would probably 
not be as abundant as the other species mentioned and 
therefore would not be as important in causing hay fever. 

FIRST FLOWERING DATES 


Speckled alder 

Mean 

Earliest 

Latest 

Alnus rugosa 

Silver maple 

April 

7 

March 

29 

April 

14 

Acer saccharinum 
Trembling aspen 

April 

11 

March 

21 

April 

26 

Populus tremuloides 
Beaked hazelnut 

April 

16 

March 

29 

April 

27 

Corylus cornuta 
Large-toothed aspen 

April 

16 

April 

4 

April 

23 

Populus grandidentata April 
American elm 

24 

April 

11 

May 

5 

Ulmus americanus 

Red maple 

April 

26 

April 

7 

May 

7 

Acer rubrum 

White birch 

April 

26 

April 

18 

May 

8 

Betula papyrifera 
Manitoba maple 

May 

2 

April 

23 

May 

14 

Acer negundo 

Sugar maple 

May 

5 

April 

9 

May 

12 

Acer saccharum 
Hackberry 

May 

9 

April 

14 

May 

21 

Celtis occidentalis 
Beech 

May 

12 

May 

1 

May 

30 

Fagus grandifolia 

Bur oak 

May 

15 

May 

11 

May 

28 

Quercus macrocarpa 
Scotch pine 

May 

22 

May 

16 

June 

4 

Pinus sylvestris 
Walnut 

May 

27 

May 

18 

June 

10 

Juglans nigra 

Hickory 

June 

7 

May 

29 

June 

14 

Carya cordiformis 
Basswood 

June 

12 

June 

6 

June 

23 

Tilia americana 

July 

5 

June 

23 

July 

18 
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What Should An 



OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALIST 


Observe 


? 


Editor’s Note; Many of us* in the course of casual 
outings, make an assortment of unconnected and unre¬ 
lated observations any one of which might be of inter¬ 
est to a specialist in the particular group to which 
that observation pertains. Usually these sightings 
are soon forgotten, certainly in their specific details, 
or else they are scribbled in a notebook eventually to 
be mislaid or discarded. Because some professionals 
feel that these notes, if systematically compiled from 
all sources, could be accumulated into useful know¬ 
ledge, we have invited them to write and outline what 
observations in their field would be useful and how 
they should be recorded. 

The first response in this series is from Francis 
R, Cook, Curator of Herpetology at the National Museum 
of Natural Sciences, National Museums of Canada. 



REPTILES and AMPHIBIANS 


Dear Editor: 

You have asked me if any amateur observations on 
reptiles and amphibians could be useful in our continu¬ 
ing studies of the herpetofauna of the Ottawa District. 
My answer is emphatically yes. 

The key to the usefulness of these observations 
lies in correct identification of the animal observed. 
Through a series of summaries which have recently ap¬ 
peared in TRAIL & LANDSCAPE it should be possible to 
identify any reptile and any transformed amphibian 
observed in the Ottawa District. (Any specimen which 
cannot be identified should be brought or sent to the 
Museum. Dead specimens can be preserved in 10% forma¬ 
lin or frozen.) Assuming fair accuracy of identifica¬ 
tion, what is the best form to communicate information? 
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I suggest an ordinary 3x5 file card on which the 
following should be listed in order: 


Species Name: 

Place: (Give miles and compass direction from 

nearest town; if along a road give its 
route number or name) 

Date and Time: (e.g, 27 June 1968; 1300 hrs.) 

Observers: (List first the person filling out card) 

Weather: Sunny, cloudy, rain, dark, etc., with 
temperature if known 

Remarks: Notes on habitat and behavior, whether 
heard (in case of breeding frogs) or 
seen; field marks on which positive 
identification is based, size, abundance, 
period of observation, etc. 


Single or groups of cards could then be mailed, 
with or without a covering letter, to the writer at the 
National Museum of Natural Sciences. In cases where, 
for convenience, no letter accompanies the observation, 
the address of the primary observer should be added 
under remarks. 

What observations would be useful? These fall 
into two main categories: 

1. Distribution The exact range of many species 
within the Ottawa District and peripheral areas is very 
incompletely known. Observations of any rare species 
might increase our understanding of its distribution. 
Knowledge of its occurrence at a new locality would 
allow eventual study of this habitat to analyze the 
factors contributing to its survival there* As none 
of our amphibians or reptiles undergo extensive migra¬ 
tions, all sightings almost invariably pertain to natu¬ 
ral self“maintaining populations. The only exceptions 
are accidental or intentional introductions. The study 
of the success or failure of these to survive is also 
of potential interest. 
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Primary species in this group include the Spring 
Salamander ( Gyrinophilus porphyriticus ), the Four-toed 
Salamander (Hemidactylium scutatum ), the Wood Turtle 
( Clemmys insculpta ), the Stinkpot ( Sternotherus 
odoratus ), the Soft-shelled Turtle ( Trlonyx spinifer ), 
the Northern Ribbon Snake ( Thamnophis saurltus septen- 
trionalis ), the Ring-neck Snake ( Dladophis punctatus 
edwardsi ) and the Five-lined Skink ( Eumeces fasciatus ). 
These species are known from very few specimens within 
or near the Ottawa District and any observations of 
their occurrence would be of interest. 

A group of secondary species may be defined as 
including the Blue-spotted Salamanders ( Ambystoma 
laterale and Ambystoma tremblayi ), the Spotted Salaman¬ 
der ( Ambystoma maculatum ), the Red-backed Salamander 
( Plethodon cinereus ), the Pickerel Frog ( Rana palustris ), 
the Mink Frog ( Rana septentrionalis ), Blanding’s Turtle 
( Emydoidea blandingi ), and the Map Turtle ( Graptemys 
geographica ). These species are common in some areas 
but known records to date indicate discontinuous dis¬ 
tributions within our region 0 Any records from outside 
their presently known occurrences would be of par¬ 
ticular interest. Another species, the Chorus Frog 
( Pseudacris triseriata triserlata ) which also has a par¬ 
tially discontinuous distribution within the District, 
has already been studied in some detail by Anne and Gary 
Hanes e Other species not mentioned here may have minor 
discontinuities in their range due to human settlement 
or habitat fragmentation, but these are not strikingly 
evident on the basis of present information, and hence 
are not considered worth the same stress that can be 
applied to the species listed for special attention, 

2 C Life History and Behavior All our species 

have fairly well-defined life history patterns as shown 
by the few detailed studies made elsewhere in their 
ranges. However, all these patterns are subject to 
local variations, particularly due to the effect of 
local climate e For instance, the Wood Frog, which may 
breed in January in the southern Appalachians or in 
June in the far north, breeds in April and early May 
in the Ottawa District. For many of our frogs the 
local breeding season has been fairly well recorded 
for a few years. However we do not have enough obser¬ 
vations over an adequate number of years regarding the 
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dates of the first and last calling of each species or 
when their peak period of calling occurs. Each species 
has its characteristic call, and any naturalist armed 
with a flashlight (calling frogs can be approached most 
easily at night) and rubber boots can usually trace to 
its source an unknown call and add the vocal recogni¬ 
tion of that species to his (or her) fund of field 
characteristics. Once the calls can be recognized 
information on the intensity and location of breeding 
activity can be compiled simply by making short stops 
beside suitable breeding ponds and carefully listening 
through an open car window. 


Bull 

Frog 


M. M. Sweers 


The size at transformation and time of the year 
metamorphosis occurs is another important aspect of life 
history. Size and time of year fluctuate with the depth 
of the pond and the weather pattern of the individual 
year, as well as with the species, and little Ottawa 
District information on these variations is available. 

In reptiles, the time of egg laying and the time 
of hatching or birth of the young, as well as the loca¬ 
tion of the nest site, have been inadequately studied. 
Accidental discoveries of egg laying sites, particular¬ 
ly in turtles, are occasionally made, and the species, 
site description, and (if possible) number of eggs in 
the clutch should be recorded. A nest site may be in¬ 
conspicuously marked and revisited periodically in the 
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late summer and early fall to determine the approximate 
time of hatching and emergence of the young from the 
nest. In some years, particularly in colder-than- 
average summers, the young turtles may overwinter in 
the nest and not dig their way out until the next 
spring. We have no records of this happening in the 
Ottawa District, but it has been observed in some 
populations in comparable northern areas. 

The sites chosen for hibernation may also be 
discovered by those constantly in the field, and notes 
on species and locations would be of interest. Some 
species such as our Eastern Garter Snake ( Thamnophis 
s_. sirtalis ) may be found sunning near the entrance to 
a den area in the late fall and early spring in aston¬ 
ishing numbers. Other species may hibernate singly 
and, except for scattered accidental finds, little is 
known about the choice of site. 

A few aquatic species, particularly the Mudpuppy 
(Necturus maculosus ), are apparently active under the 
ice during at least part of the winter. This may also 
be true of overwintering tadpoles and perhaps also of 
newts. Again, all actual records of such winter 
activity would be useful. 

To conclude, I am not urging anyone to devote 
all or even a large part of his or her spare time to 
herpetology, but I do wish to recommend the card method 
of submitting any observations in cases where useful 
information is found. All observations will be filed, 
all acknowledged, and if cited in a publication due 
credit will be given. 

Even one observation by each field-naturalist 
over one year would make an impressive observation 
file to draw on for information on distribution and 
life history of local species. 

Yours sincerely, 

Francis R. Cook 
Curator of Herpetology 
National Museum of Natural Sciences 
National Museums of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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IN THE GARDEN 



Lawrence C. Sherk 

Plant Research Institute 
Canada Dept, of Agriculture, Ottawa 


Residents of the Ottawa area are fortunate in 
that they can, within a few minutes drive of their 
homes, still see wild flowers growing in good 
quantities. People in other metropolitan regions 
are not so fortunate. Grazing of woodlots, expansion 
of urban developments, new highways and other signs 
of progress are rapidly destroying our heritage of 
wildflowers and other native plants. Many species 
will soon be ?, a thing of the past" if we do not act 
soon to set aside additional well-protected nature 
reserves and sanctuaries. 

Many wildflowers, however, can also be grown in 
the gardens of this area and will compete satisfac¬ 
torily with our common exotic garden plants, both for 
colour and durability. Tc grow some in our garden 
one has to follow a few simple rules; but they 
must be followed carefully. The first and foremost 
rule is to study the wild flowers in their natural 
habitats and duplicate these conditions' in the garden 
as closely as possible. If the plant grows in the 
woods, select a shaded area in the garden. If it 
grows in a wet area, select a site beside a pool or 
other area where a constant supply of water can be 
maintained. If the plants grow in the fields or 
along the roadsides in full sun, select an area that 
receives full sun in the garden. If the soil is acid 
or alkaline or circumneutral be sure that the garden 
soil is similar. For woodland plants add a good 
supply of leaf mold or peat moss to the soil and make 
sure that the drainage is adequate. 
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In a woodland or shaded garden plant white tril- 
lium, Trillium grandiflorum , violets, Viola species, 
wild blue phlox, Phlox divaricata , squirrel corn, 
Dicentra canadensis , hepatica, Hepatica acutiloba . 
and bloodroot, Sanguinaria canadensis , and ferns such 
as the leatherwood fern (= marginal shield-fern. Ed.), 
Dryopteris marginalis . Christmas fern, Polystichum 
acrostichoides and royal fern, Osmunda regalis . 

In an area with a constant supply of moisture, 
plant marsh marigold, Caltha palustris , cardinal flower. 
Lobelia cardinalis , wild flag, Iris versicolor , and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Arisaema triphyllum and ferns such 
as the maidenhair fern, Adiantum pedatum . 

For the sunny area use any of the common wild- 
flowers of the fields. A note of caution — avoid 
such weedy plants as bracken fern, Pteridium aquilinum 
and fireweed, Epilobium angustifolium unless you are 
prepared to keep them within bounds. 

If possible purchase your plants from a commer¬ 
cial source. Do not raid our rapidly diminishing wild 
stands unless, of course, you know that the bulldozers 
are set to move in shortly. Most of the plants men¬ 
tioned above are available from an Ontario source. 

Place these plants carefully and as noted above select 
an area that closely duplicates the conditions for 
soil, light and moisture, as found in nature. Spring 
or fall planting when the plants are dormant is satis¬ 
factory for most. If you are obtaining your plants 
from wild stands, and if time permits, mark the plants 
with a small label when in flower and return in the 
fall to move them. Move them with as large a clump of 
earth as is necessary to cut as few roots as possible. 
The less the plants are disturbed, the greater are your 
chances for success. If you are racing to beat the 
start of construction, you can move most wildflowers 
with a large sod of earth even when the plants are in 
full leaf. 

Once your plants are established and growing 
well, very little attention will be necessary except 
for an occasional watering in very,dry weather, and 
an annual mulching with leaf mold. Avoid commercial 
fertilizers, as they only result in lank foliage 
and few flowers. 
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Yellow Ladyslippers 


photo courtesy Canada 
Department of Agriculture 





Until you have obtained considerable experience 
in growing wildflowers avoid the following which are 
known to be difficult to transplant and grow success¬ 
fully: most orchids especially the stemless lady- 
slipper, Cypripedium acaule , trailing arbutus or may- 
flower, Epigaea repens and the pitcher plant, Sarra- 
cenia purpurea 0 Instructions on the culture of these 
three difficult wildflowers are given in the C.D,A 3 
Publication #1288, "Growing Canada’s Floral Emblems" 
which is available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
or the Government Book Store, price fifty cents. 

There are also several books on the growing of 
wildflowers that are carried by or can be ordered by 
local bookstores. If you want to specialize in 
native plants obtain one of these books. Most give 
the required cultural conditions for a wide range of 
plants and many also give details on propagation 
which for some is simple, but difficult for many. 

One last note, please don’t pick that wildflower. 
Leave it for others who come along to see and enjoy 
too and for future generations, 

{ Reprinted with kind permission of the ^ 
OTTAWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY > 

from 1968 Yearbook and Guide to Good GardeningJ 


ATTENTION, SHUTTERBUGS 

Trail & Landscape has a continuing need for black- 
and-white photographs to make our pages attractive and 
to illustrate articles. If you have B & W prints of 
natural history subjects which you are willing to lend 
for this purpose, please write or phone the editor 
(749-2400) and let us know what you have. We would 
like to keep a subject file of prints which are avail¬ 
able from members when they are needed. We are par¬ 
ticularly interested in regional landscapes, natural 
phenomena, native plants, local animals and birds, etc. 

As photographers, you know how to see and show the 
beauty and interest in the natural world - why not share 
your discoveries with our readers? Load up with black- 
and-white, look around you, and shoot to fill! 
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Feeding Habits of 


NESTING GREAT HORNED OWLS 


D. F. Brunton 


Owls are one of the most intriguing of bird families. 
The monarch of this group has to be the Great Horned Owl; 
so, when I found a nest of these birds in the Britannia 
woods early in 1968, I was indeed delighted. As these 
woods are close to my home, I was able to study the 
nesting rather closely throughout the winter. 

The owls had used an old squirrel f s nest which was 
about 55 feet up in a white pine. What with the density 
of the pine grove and the height of the nest, the birds 
enjoyed a relatively peaceful and private life, free 
from the attentions of neighbourhood children and other 
potential "pests". Only from a distance of 150 feet, 
and with a spotting ’scope, could the nest be seen 
properly; thus I was able to study the birds without 
causing undue alarm, or damage to their chances of a 
successful nesting. The owls soon learned to recognize 
me by my red Carleton U. jacket, and after a few weeks 
would not even flush on my approach (or for that matter, 
any visitor wearing a red coat). 

My particular interest was their diet. The woods 
abounded with cottontail rabbits, and so I assumed they 
were being preyed upon by the GHO’s, but what else was 
being eaten? How would the appearance of the young 
affect the food supply? These questions were admirably 
answered by pellet analysis. 

As you probably know, owls eat their prey entirely: 
bones, fur — the works. This indigestible material is 
regurgitated in the form of a pellet. By determining 
what animal remains make up such a pellet, one can get 
a surprisingly good idea of just what a bird is doing, 
and the relative abundance of the prey species. I 
found that with the aid of "The Mammals of Eastern 
Canada", by R. L. Peterson, most of the prey species 
could be identified. 
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Throughout March, the adult GHO’s had only to 
feed themselves. The eggs did not hatch that month, 
thus allowing them a relatively uncomplicated life. 

The hordes of raucous crows and the red-coated intruder 
were the only problems of note. At least one bird was 
constantly on the nest throughout the month. 

As expected, the abundant cottontail (Sylvilagus 
floridanus ) supplied a great amount of food: 40% of 
all pellets collected in March contained rabbit remains. 
However, the largest percentage of prey was the common 
meadow vole (Microtus pennsylvanicus ); it was present 
in 56% of all pellets collected that month. As these 
mouse-like creatures are strictly field animals, this 
indicated that the birds were feeding away from the 
woods. The short-tailed shrew (Blarina brevicauda ) 
was found in only 2% of the pellets. A further 2% 
was unknown (probably some type of squirrel) 0 

With the coming of April, activity greatly in¬ 
creased. The first young was discovered on the 12th 
by Dick Brunton. Now, both owls were occasionally away 
from the nest at the same time. Pellets were found 
more frequently and the second young was eagerly awaited. 
As it turned out, the young bird was an n only child". 

In March, the area beneath the nest was kept 
surprisingly clean. With the appearance of the young 
and the accompanying increase in activity around the 
nest, this condition changed, and numerous droppings 
and pellets were found below the tree. The bird not 
immediately tending to the needs of the young could 
often be found very close by in a neighbouring pine. 

Some wonderful views of this "Eagle of the* Woods" 
were obtained. 

With another mouth to feed, hunting increased 
greatly, A corresponding decrease in the population 
of cottontails seemed to occur, as fewer were seen. 

Eight species of prey were identified in April, includ¬ 
ing the first bird remains: a Robin, a Yellow-shafted 
Flicker and a Rock Dove. With a greater need for food, 
the adults seemed hard pressed to supply enough and 
were snatching up anything that moved, (Imagine the 
poor robin, arriving early in April to get a head start 
on its fellows, only to be snatched up by a hungry owlI) 
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The decline in rabbit population appeared to be 
confirmed in the pellet analysis. From a comfortable 
40% presence in pellets in March, they slipped to only 
9% in April. Conversely, meadow vole remains increased 
tremendously, present in a huge 80% of all pellets! 

This was another indication that the parent birds were 
spending more time afield to make up the food deficit. 
Short-tailed shrew was up to 4%. The finding of a 
Norway rat ( Rattus norvegicus ) and a Rock Dove showed 
that the owls were going into the village area to 
supplement their food stores. It seemed only a matter 
of time until a cat or small dog might show up in a 
pellet! Twice the number of pellets found in March 
were collected in April. 

By May 1, all that could be discerned of the young 
was a dirty white ball of down. It seemed all eyes and 
ears! Toward the middle of May, it had changed to a 
brownish, more "owly" looking creature. The weight 
of the young owl had distorted the nest considerably. 

No accurate date of departure could be determined, 
as I left Ottawa for the summer in May. However, Arnet 
Sheppard observed the birds twice, and in July saw all 
three flying together, thus establishing the Britannia 
nesting as a successful one. 

The destructive wind storm in August drastically 
altered the woods and toppled the nest tree. Only two 
owls can now (January 1969) be found in the woods. 
However, on the 1968 Christmas Census, the Britannia 
crew was surprised to see a GHO at Ottawa Beach. We 
have never found one there before, and would like to 
think that it is the young of the Britannia nesting. 

It would seem that the nesting of Great Horned 
Owls in Britannia can lust be supported and no more. 
The outcome may not have been so successful had this 
nest contained two or three young. 

Although I am sure the remnants of the Britannia 
cottontail rabbit population won't agree, the nesting 
of Great Horned Owls provided a most enjoyable 
winter's study! 
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Editor, T & L 



I read the following information in the Lambeth 
Conference Report of 1968 and thought that others might 
be interested in the statement. The Lambeth Conference 
is a meeting of the bishops of the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world. They meet every ten years usu¬ 
ally in England for consultation and mutual help. The 
bishops who studied ’Renewal in Faith’ under the chair¬ 
manship of Archbishop H. H. Clark of Canada made the 
following statement: A Theology of Creation — "in 
his relation to God’s creation, over which he seems to 
exercise control, man is in danger of failing to rec¬ 
ognize that he is a trustee, a steward who must render 
an account. This may be seen, for example, in his 
pollution of air, soil, and ocean, and his scant re¬ 
gard for the balance of nature, or the needs of future 
generations, and his tendency, without disciplined 
restraint, to use the animal creation for his own ends. 
A theology of creation needs to be worked out which 
sees Christ, the agent of all creation, as inaugurating 
a cosmic redemption. 11 The following resolution came 
from the whole Conference: Man’s Stewardship of Nature 
—"The Conference urges all Christians, in obedience 
to the doctrine of creation, to take all possible 
action to ensure man’s responsible stewardship over 
nature: in particular in his relationship with animals, 

and with regard to the conservation of soil, and the 
prevention of the pollution of air, soil, and ocean." 

I continue to enjoy your very informative and 
worthwhile publication. 


(Rev.) Ted Attwell 
South March 

January 21, 1968 
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Editor, T & L 


Since joining the OFNC in July T 68 and receiving 
Trail & Landscape, we have been delighted with the in¬ 
formation contained therein which has added greatly to 
our knowledge and pleasure of our natural surroundings. 

Of particular note is my discovery last spring of 
a lovely stand of blue phlox nearby. This stand appears 
to me to be about 3-4 miles NE of the one indicated on 
the map near South March, It happens to be in an area 
slated for housing by a private developer. I would 
appreciate having this stand positively identified and 
protected if at all possible. 

During 1968 from our kitchen window we observed 
over 65 species of birds and many more within a few 
yards of the house. At the present time we have about 
ten species visiting our feeders. Last week among the 
Evening Grosbeaks, one male was banded and I was able 
to identify the figures 3 and 9 on the band. On several 
occasions we have observed Pine Grosbeaks *— one male, 
one immature male and three females feeding from weed 
apple trees and hawthorns. 

Other visitors throughout the year included two 
pair of muskrats, six painted turtles and perhaps a 
Blanding f s turtle, red-bellied snakes, garter snakes, 
smooth green snakes, milk snakes, water snakes, toads 
and at least four species of frogs — and all within 
a few yards of the house. 

Wild flowers, shrubs and trees are abundant — 
but many of their names and qualities are unknown to 
me. Therefore I T m hopeful that Trail & Landscape and 
OFNC members will continue to be as informative in the 
future as I have found them to be these past few months. 
Members are most welcome to explore our property at 
their leisure. Location is one mile along Constance 
Bay Road from Highway 17. 


(Mrs.) M. K. Wilson 

Harwood Plains 
RR//1, South March 

15 December 1968 
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ANNUAL SPRING DINNER 


of the 

OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS 1 CLUB 


Date: Wednesday, May 7, 1969 

Time: 7:00 p.m. (Social hour 6:00 p.m.) 

Place: R.A. Club, Riverside Drive; Carleton Room 

OTC Bus #23 or #82 
Dinner - buffet style 


Speaker: Dr* Roland E„ Beschel 

Department of Biology, Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario 

Topic: "Natural History in Russia" 

Dr. Beschel recently spent a year in Russia 
during which time he visited several areas rarely seen 
by western visitors. His talk will be illustrated by 
slides of a botanical nature from Estonia, the Lenin¬ 
grad region, Yakutia, Tadzhikistan, and the Caucasus. 
Dr. Beschel also has an interesting collection of 
records of bird songs of European Russia and Central 
Asia. These will be played during the social hour. 


Tickets: $3.00 per person 

Reservations: Miss Anne Banning 235-8759 
Mrs. Joan Keddie 733-4691 

Arrangements will be announced at a later date to have 
all tickets paid for and in the hands of members before 
the night of the dinner. 


L. C. Sherk, Chairman 
Excursions & Lectures Committee 
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0 F N C COMING EVENTS 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee; 

L. C. Sherk, Chairman 

Tuesday 4 March PLANTS ACROSS CANADA 

A slide tour across Canada showing the diversity of 
native plants, wild flowers, ferns, trees and shrubs. 
Speaker: Larry Sherk, Plant Research Institute 

Place: Room 156, National Library, 395 Wellington St. 

Time: 8:00 p.m. Free parking either end of building. 

Saturday 8 March FIELD TRIP TO SEE GREAT HORNED OWLS 

Watch John Bird (Journal) and Wilf Bell (Citizen) 
columns for place and time. 

Leader: W. A. Holland (234-6705) 

Saturday 29 March BIRD OUTING, PRESQU'ILE PROVINCIAL PARK 
Waterfowl in migration. Because of the early start, 
aij overnight stay at the WHITE HOUSE, Brighton, is 
recommended. For reservations and further information 
phone leaders Monty Brigham (728-0855) or Ron 
Pittaway (684-5719) before March 24th . 

Saturday 12 April BIRDS: BRITANNIA 

Leader: Dan Brunton 

Meet: Filtration Plant, Britannia 

Time: 7:30 a.m. 

Tuesday 15 April EDIBLE WILD PLANTS 

Speaker: Dr. W.G, Dore, Plant Research Institute 

Place: Room 156, National Library, 395 Wellington St. 

Time: 8:00 p.m. Free parking either end of building 

Dr. Dore will give a talk illustrated with slides 
of some of the plants found in this area, and known to 
have edible parts. Some poisonous plants, as well, 
will be shown. 

A DISPLAY OF GUIDE BOOKS FOR LOCAL NATIVE PLANTS 
is also planned for this evening and time will be allotted 
for discussion of the merits of some of the various books 
available. Come a little early and browse. 

Thursday 24 April AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 

Flashlight, rubber boots will be useful. Dress warmly. 

Leader: Gary Hanes 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg. 

Time: 7:30 p.m. 
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